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6* Prompt to improve and to invite, 
‘6 We blend instruction with delight.” 
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POPULAR PALBS. ever excited the admiration of the passing 
eS oar traveller. Thither I bent my course. ‘To 
To virtue if these Tales persuade, me it had many attractions. It was the scene 
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Our pleasing toil is well repaid. of many a boyish gambol—on its genial svil 





FOR THE RURAL REPosirory. | Were reared friends dear to my heart, whose 


THE SUICIDE. society had cheered my loneliest hours—shut 
€ Vice had bound him in her wizzard spell ; out upty obtruding pang—consoled “Se on 
And ruin followed— every painful vicissitude. Night was fast ap- 
T'was more than broken heart could brook ! proaching, as I knocked at my friend’s door. 
How throbs that breast !—how glazed that look! | was welcomed with that warm-hearted 
One shiver more !—All! all is o’er! frankness—that tender importunity—which 
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As melts the wave on level shore. never fires the mechanical civilities of the 


Most of the evils incident to human life have | fashionable world. An evening circle was 
their source in the too great indulgence of| formed of those manly spirits whose union 
inclination. ‘There are but few on whom gives birth to some of the most exalted plea- 
maturity has shed its enlightening influence,;}sures in which our capacities are allowed a 
and found them increasing in every virtue, but! participation. These are a few of the favoured 
know that a constant struggle is to be main-| moments when the cares and anxieties which 
tained between the alluring impulses of vicious brood over human life are denied admittance— 
inclination, and the silent, though just demands | when the impertinence of fops—the overbear- 
of duty—none, but know that its course, like|ing of the arrogant—the contempt of the proud 
crystal waters, which strike the deceptive! and the neglect of the richare forgotten. How 
vision and lure a plunge beyond the depth,' sweet the reciprocation of virtuous friendship ! 
will at first divert the mind with prospects of |—It is this that cheers the dark, despondent 
Innocent enjoyments, but end in consummate! hours of life. ‘The moments were too happy 
destruction. \to last—the clock tolled twelve, and all wou- 

A lovely morning in the early part of April|dered that time should pass so quickly. I 
dawned in all the delight of cloudless splen-| parted with my friends and pursued my course 
dour. The early spring birds expressed their homeward, wrapped in so delicious a conten 
raptures in joyous meludies—the hardy crow| plation of the past, as to be almost insensibie 
cawed hoarsely from a neighbouring oak—a' to the fury of a snow-storm, that was now fast 
ramble was inviting. I left the enjoyments of increasing. A by-path leading across a moun- 
the fire-side, to a more inauspicious season, | tain offered a readier course, which I pursued 
for a participation in the charms of reanima-| with accelerated footsteps. 1 had travelled 
ting nature. Hill, dale, field, and meadow, | with unabated vigour a full hour, when I 
ielt the pressure of iny footsteps. ‘The brook | began to be sensibly convinced that I had mis- 
was leaped—the stile surmounted, and Philip’s| sed my way, from not meeting with the famil- 
mount, my favourite resort, soon found me iar marks which were to guide me. 1 pursued 
traversing its giddy height. Here the admi-|it, however, though the circumstance of its 
rer of nature might feast his gaze with every | being seldom frequented, together with the 
varied colouring of her features. Off,an hour’s| storm, that had now almost increased to a 











walk, upon the eastern banks of the T ,| tempest, rendered it extremely difficult. But 
stood the village of S » It is one of the|svon finding no inducements to proceed, L 


most delightful in Connecticut. ‘The singular} stopped to deliberate what measures might be 
beauty of its situation—the neatness and|adopted to extricate myself from the present 
elegance of its buildings—its romantic scenery,|diiliculty. Listened, but heard nothing but 
and highly cultivated fields and gardeys, have'the rattling of the sleet against the naked 
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trees in obedience to the hollow imperious 
commands of the fitful gale. [was about to pro- 
ceed, when | imagined I heard a half smo- 
thered sound of distress; but it was snatch- 
ed from my ear almost as soon as communi- 
cated by the veering blast. [ credited it to fan- 
cy and was proceeding ; when the sound seem- 
ed to have escaped the interception of a contra- 
ry gust, and, assisted by a favourable ene, came 
full on my ear. I could not be deceived—it 
was a groan that burst from its concealinent in 
some bosom oppressed by an impending calam- 
ity. I followed the direction from whence the 
sound seemed to proceed, tremblingly alive to 
that sensation which the circumstances would 
naturally produce ; and proceeding half round 
the base of a conical precipice, stopped for 


fresh information. ‘The sound now came with | 


a distinctness that decided at once its proxim- 


ity and direction. On turning the corner of a| 
projecting rock, aray of light that had escaped | 


a crevice in a miserable hut struck my view, 
I approached within a few paces of what ap- 
peared tobe a door and stopped. Nothing, in 
the indistinctness ofa night view,wore the sem- 
blance of a human habitation—all was silent. 


and such were its agonizing effects, that all 
our exertions with difficalty confined him to 
the bed. Exhausted at length, he sunk upon 
his pillow, exclaiming, ‘QO! my God, forgive 
me !—why did I touch that poisonous drug t— 
my fate is sealed—my’—Here his voice fal- 
tered, the struggle was over—death assumed 
his empire ! 
| I will not attempt to describe the distraction 
of his unhappy partner, as I found her to be ; 
should I attempt, it would be a mockery of 
the reality. 

The expected physician, accompanied by a 
number of others, now entered the apartment. 

‘Tis too late’ exclaimed the wretched wo- 
man ‘ he is dead!’ 

The physician expressed his concern for the 
event and proceeded to examine the victim of 
iself vielence. 








(Concluded in our next.) 


FROM THE TOKEN ror 1830. 
THE COUNTRY COUSIN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ NOPE LESLIE.’ 
(Concluded. ) 





We were ail affected at this involuntary 





I was just proceeding to push aside the door, | tribute to her mother, for whom she was still 
when a piercing groan from within made me jin deep mourning, and it was some moments 
start back involuntarily, and a furious gust, as' before Mrs. ‘Tudor proceeded, and then ina 
if in anticipation of my design, burst the frai! faltering voice; ‘itis, inspite of your unbelief, 
confinement of the latch and opened the scene! Isabel, “an o'er true tale.” Emma prepared 
upon me. With feelings wound to the highest! herself fora scene, and then, her face beaming 
atrain of excitement L entered, The first ob-| with her celestial spirit, and her voice sustain- 
ject that struck 7 sight, was aman, stretched | ed by firm resolve, she told her father that she 
on amiserable bed, writhing, apparently under | would comply with his wishes, that she would 
the most convulsive pressure of bodily and | marry Harry Lee, if he would provide by will 
mental anguish. Ilis face, horribly distorted— for her sister, and revoke those terrible curses 
his hands clenched, and every muscle upon that had already blasted her innocent offspring 
the rack, clearly portrayed the desperate | with blindness, and were consuming ber life. 
struggle of nature with approaching dissolu-|‘fhe old man heard her without interruption, 
tion. A female, whose appearance proclaimed and without reply; a deadly paleness over- 
her still in the meridian of life, hung over him, | spread his countenance, large drops of sweat 
participating so deeply in his distress, as to be | rolled from his face, his breathing was like one 
unconscious of my presence, and the discom- | suffocating, and it seemed that the terrible 

osure of almost every thing in the apartment | conflict of unexpressed feeling must snap the 

y the strong current of air that found admit-! worn thread of life. Emma was dreadfully 
tance at the door; nor did she change her po- alarmed; she dared not then urge him further, 
sition, till the noise occasioned by iny endea- | but used every means to tranquillize and revive 
vours to close it, first excited her attention. | im. 
She then turned on me with a countenance,on| «For two days these convulsive agitations 
the lineaments of which, the traces of beauty | continued, more or less violent. He spoke 
were plainly discernable; but for a long time|not one word to Emma, he did not even look 
the tint of melancholy had evidently supplanted |at her; but still there was something in the 
it; and the present calamity, in which she! gentle teuch of his hand as he received the cor- 
seemed so deeply interested, greatly heighten- dials she gave, that kept her hope alive—but 
ed the predominant expression. just alive, fur the physician had pronounced 

‘Has the physician come?’ she enquired | him dying. He revived, as is usual before the 
without seeming to distinguish me as an ac- |last struggle, and, looking Emma, for the first 
quaintance or stranger. time since she had spoken on the forbidden 

I answered in the negative, as | approached | topic, full in the face, he bade her bring him 
the bed. She stood, the statue of despair—the|a certain sealed packet, from his desk. She 
image of one, who had graved every earthly | obeyed. Itwas his will. With his trembling 
hope! she wept not—tears had flowed till! hands he tore it to fragments, and said, as he 
the fountain was exhausted. ldid so, “The law will do rigiit to you—both.” 

Our attention was, now suddenly called to| Emma fell on her knees; “Oh! dear father !” 
the sufferer. A convulsive fit had seized him, | she cried, “suy you forgive her.” . 
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**T can’t, Emma; but I have—T have pray-|from her, and his own letters and remiftances 
ed to God to forgive her; now,my good child,| never reached her. After the lapse of two 
pray for your father.’ Emma began that sacred! years the impression made by his short inter- 
petition, that blessed essence of all prayer,;course with Anna, in some measure faded. 
“(Qur Father,” and her parent, in a low, dy-| He distinguished himself in his military 
ing whisper, repeated the words after her.|career, was loaded with favours by his coin- 
When she came to the clause, “ forgive us) manding officer, he associated exclusively with 
our trespasses as we”—* Stop,” he cried, in| the high-born, gay, and [ fear, in too many ca- 
his own energetic voice, for then he, for the ses, unprincipled young men of the army, and 
first time, understood the full import of those his own natural pride and self-indulgence were 
words, “stop! that | may not say.” At this/ fostered; and, it must be told, he looked back 
moment Anna, the poor disobedient, discarded,| on his humble alliance with mortification and 
suffering child, rushed with Jer boy in her) deep regret. He never communicated it to a 
arms to the bedside. She knelt by Emma, she| human being. At last came that monitor, so 
stretched out her hands, and her lips trembled | friendly, so necessary to human virtue, that 
| 





with the prayer she could not utter. Pale,! messenger of Heaven—sickness. For montis, 
emaciated, her form attenuated, her eye sunk-|he was confined and wasting away under the 
en—was this the bright, blooming, gay Anna?! effects of the fever of the southern climate, 
‘To her father’s eye she looked heaven strick-| and it was not till about the period of the peace, 
en, and indeed accursed. He groaned from) that he had health and strength te execute a 


his inmost soul. “Oh! I do forgive, but,” as|resolution he had formed and cherished in his 


he closed his eyes, “I never will forget ;”* and) solitude. 
thus divided between the obdurate pane of | ‘A few weeks after Amos Blunt's death, 
earth, and the victorious spirit of Heaven, he; M’Arthur mounted ona fine, but way-worn 
expired his last breath.’ steed, reined him up at aninn, afew miles 
Mrs. Tudor paused, her auditors were silent, distant from town. It was late, onamild 
appalled by the history of passions too stern) star-lit evening. ‘Iwo or three men were sit- 
to have come within the scope of their young) ting in the porch of the inn. His intention 
experience, or even their imaginations. Isabel was to make some inquiries in relation to his 
was the first to resuine her interest in the pro-! wife’s family, but he could not utter them. 
cress of the story, and to revert to M’Arthur,| He merely asked, “ How faris it to town? 
who, in his character of an English officer, bad)“ Five miles and better.” He did summon 
peculiar claims in her eyes. ‘Grandmamuma,’| courage to add, “How far to Amos Blunt's ? 
she said, ‘I hope we have got over the dread-;he lives, 1 think a little on this side of the 
ful part of the story, through the thick of_it; town?’ “Yes; it is four miles to Amos 
Auna must die, that I see—poor, poor girl! IL Blunt’s, to where he did live; the eld man is 
aim sure she suffered more than she sinned— dead, but you'll find some of the family there.” 
and | foresee how it will end, M’Arthur will) «M?’Arthur turned his horse's head abruptly,. 
return, find his wife dead, and marry Emma.’ land spurred him on, afraid to hear another 
‘ But,’ said Lucy, ‘that was impossible, you | word; and he hurried him forward, or slackeu- 
know, after her promise to marry Harry Lee.’ ed his pace, as his hopes or fears prevailed. 
‘Oh! he was a generous fellow; | dare say | His mind was overshadowed with dark appre- 
le gave that up, and it would be a different|hensions; the lapse of years had given a new 
case, you know, after poor Anna died. Ah!) colouring to life, the pangs of awakened con- 
| know now how it will all be. Grandmamma science a new aspect to his past career. He 
began by saying it was a ghost story, and the! now looked with something bordering on con- 
only one she ever heard she fully believed.' tempt, on his boyish, impetuous, and incoustant 
«Alas! poor ghost!’ we did all forgot thee.! passion, and with deep anguish on his rash 
Auna’s ghost appeared to Emma, and bade her| marriage and criminal neglect. He felt that 
marry M’Arthur, or perhaps the old man’s— he deserved the judgments of Heaven; he 
oh! L should hate to see him come back.’ believed he was going to receive them. 
‘Well,-ny dear Isabel, if you are not more)‘ His read gradually wound up a mountain. 
interested in your own speculations than in| The feeble starlizht was shut out by. the tower- 
my story, L will proceed ; and, in the first ing pines, the lighter beeches, and the strag- 
place, I assure you the old man’s spirit never) gling dwarf vaks, that, with all their summer’s 
revisited the earth. Iam a little astonished,! growth of foliage, overhung the path. ‘The 
that you should, for fmoment, think M’Arthur! woods were alive with the autumn insects, 
worthy of the saintly Emma; bat, since you; whose monotonous notes, associated as they 
have such a predilection for him, L will let you! are with the first fading and decay of nature, 
know your instincts do not entirely err. He are always sad. ‘Ko M’Arthur they seemed. 
did afterwards become all that I—that—that| creatures of evil omen, and a whip-poor-will, 
his mother ever hoped of hiin. | who had lingered behind his tribe, fur it was 
‘ He was, as he had expected to be, transfer-| now September, and was perched on a blasted 
red to the army of the south. ‘The ardor of|and riven oak, repeating his piercing plaint, 
his attachment to his wife was unabated for a| was a bird of evil augury to his disturbed im-- 
long time ; buat he received no communications |agination. What sweet intimations these 
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“ wood notes wild”? would have conveyed to|to learn my fate here.” 
the sense of a returning happy and bopeful|command his eye. 


lover! and how true it is that the mind does 


not receive, but gives its impressions to the! 


outward world! When M’Arthur attained 
the summit of the mountain, the wide amphithe- 
atre in which ———town lay, was outspread 
before him. The waning moon had just risen 
above the horizon, but was veiled by a mass of 
dense clouds, their silvered edges just giving 
the intimation of her sweet presence. Above 
the moon there was a singular illumination 
of the atmosphere, resembling a column of 
golden mist, now streaming up like the most 
brilliant northern lights, and then fading and 
melting away in the clear depths ofether. The 
phenomenon was beautiful,but it was singular, 
and, to M’Arthur, it appeared unnatural and 
portentous ; so apt is man, even in his misery, 
to magnify himself, and so quick in his con- 
science to interpret and apply the manifesta- 
tions of nature in the glorious heavens, as if 
they were a “ hand-writing on the wall.” 
‘Every variety of evil that could have hap- 
ened to his wife, by turns offered itself to 
l’Arthur’s imagination ; but the fear that she 
might be dead, that she had passed the barrier 
whence the voice of forgiveness and love never 
comes, was stronger than any other. As he 
proceeded, the moon rose i sag above 
the clouds, and lent him her clear and steady 
light. He passed a rustic bridge, a sudden 


But he could not 
It turned by irresistible 
linstinct, and was fixed. He sawa figure ap- 
proaching a grave, that, dim as the light was, 
appeared newly made. ‘The figure had the 
height and movement of his wife. It was en- 
veloped in a winding-sheet, and, having reach- 
ed the grave, laid down beside it, and rested 
its head on it. M/’Arthur’s fears now all van- 
ished, for they had sprung, not from cowardice, 
but affection. He was not superstitious, all 
the habits of his mind and his life were oppo- 
sed to superstition; and his first impression 
was, that he was tricked by his fickle fancy, 
that his gloomy portents, the lateness of the 
hour, the associations of the place, and his 
coward conscience had conjured up the appa- 
irition before him. He dismounted from his 
horse, turned his eyes from the figure to assure 
himself, by each familiar and sensible appear- 
ance, of the reality of the scene, and then, re- 
solved not tobe the sport of idle fancies, again 
turned towards the grave. 

‘The figure was still extended there. He 
approached so near as to discern the features. 
It was no illusion. of his disordered imagina- 
i'tion—the death-stricken cheeks laid on the 
glittering and broken sods. It was the form 
‘of his wife, such as she was at parting, save 
the mortal paleness, and the signet sage that 
sad thought had stamped on her brow. Her 
face wore the peace and serenity of death, 











turn in the road, and mounted a little knoll| without its sternness; her eyelashes rested 
that brought him in full view of Blunt's house. on her cheek as if the lids had fallen naturally 
There it stood, just as he had left it, an irreg-|in sleep. ‘There was nothing of the rigidity 
ular and spacious building, with its wealth of} of death about the figure; even the winding- 





outhouses and its court-yard, sparingly dotted 
with a few lilacs. Nota single * little beam” 
of cheering, hope-inspiring light streamed from 
any of its wndows; all was dark and sullen. 
‘Before M Arthur reached the house, he 
had to pass a spot associated with his tender- 
est recollections, and now with his saddest 
fears. It was a smooth green area of about 
forty yards in breadth level to the road-side, 
but elsewhere enclosed bya steep rocky bank, 
thickly set with maples, beech, and lime trees. 
Two old and magnificent elms sheltered this 
little sanctuary from the road. Amos Blunt, 
rough as he was, blind and deaf to all the 
beauties and appeals of nature, had, at some 
soft moment, had his heart touched by the gen- 
ius of this sacred spot, and there he had said 
he would bury his dead. ‘There M Arthur 
had often been with the two sisters, there their 
mother had been laid when they were infants ; 
the sight of her ave inspired them with ten- 
derness unmingled with gloom, and there they 
had often talked with him of death, as young 
ersons, my dear girls, talk of it, to whom it 
is a matter of sentiment, not of experience. 
‘M’Arthur felt a coldness and shivering 
come over bim, as he approached the little wick- 
et gate, where he knew he could see distinct- 
ly every mound of earth. “I will not look 
that way,” he said to himself, “I cannot bear 


sheet in which it was enfolded, had nothing of 
the precision of the drapery of death, but was 
wrapped about the form with a careless grace. 
One arm was thrown over the grave, as if en- 
circling some loved object, with a conscious- 
ness of possession and security, and on the 
finger gleaned the wedding ring! M’Arthur 
at first gazed at the apparition with a critica! 
eye. Incredulity was roused, and reason 
questioned, and revolted from being duped b 
a mere phantasm of the brain; but as he gazed, 
as he marked each well remembered feature 
his incredulity was overcome, his reason as- 
sented to the convictions of his senses, and 
yielding himself to the power of this awful 
visitation from the dead, he prostrated himself 
on the earth, and breathed a prayer he could 
not utter, that Heaven would vouchsafe to 
interpret the purpose of this spectral appari- 
tion to his senses. Again he lifted his head 
and looked at that silent, immoveable figure. 
in the eagerness of excited feelings, he drew 
nearer to it, he knelt beside it, he bent over it, 
and gazed till the awe and shrinking from a 
preternatural appearance gave place to a gush 
of tenderness and bitter grief and broken 
ejaculation to the spirit of his wife. 

‘At the sound of his impassioned voice, the 
figure became instinct with life, the blood 
mounted to her lips'and cheeks, and Anna, his 
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living Anna stood before him. Her eye glan- 
ced wildly around, then fell on the new made 
grave, then fixed on her husband, and, uttering 
a shriek, expressive of her alarmed and un- 
certain feelings, she sunk unconscious in his 
arms. She was living—he might hear the ac- 
cents of forgiveness and love from her lips, 
and, nerved by this blessed assurance, he bore 
her in his arms to her father’s house. Emma 
first awakened by his footsteps, was at the door. 

‘I need not, my dear girls, detain you with 
any unnecessary particulars. The grave, as 

ou have no doubt conjectured, was the little 
blind boy’s. He had been interred there the 
preceding day; and his poor mother, exhaust- 
ed by many nights’ watchings, bad. in a deep 
sleep, risen, wrapped the sheet over her night 
dress, and, led by her feverish dreams, had 
gone to the grave over which her imagination 
and affections hovered.’ 

We were all silent for a few moments, 
partly absorbed in the pleasure of finding the 
story turn out better for the happiness of all 
concerned than we had expected, and partly— 
1 must confess it - disappointed that it was, 
after all, no ghost story. Isabel, as usual, was 
the first to speak. ‘And M’Arthur, grand- 
mamma,’ said she, ‘ was M’Arthur always after- 
wards faithful and kind ?” 

‘Always, my dear Isabel. He took his wife 
to England, where she was honourably received 
by his mother, and she has since been ever ten- 
derly cherished.’ 

‘And Emma,’ asked Lucy, ‘the sweet ex- 
celling, sacrificing Emma, of course she mar- 
ried as she promised rf” 

‘Yes, my dear girl, she did so; and in her 
growing affection for her excellent husband, 
she found, what is not always the consequence 
of a first and romantic passion, a stable and 
tranquil happiness.’ 

‘ But,’ asked Isabel, ‘what did Anna—what 
could she do, to testify her gratitude to that 
angelic sister f” 

‘There are teelings, Isabel, for which there 
is no adequate expression, but Anna manifest- 
ed in every mode their relative condition per- 
mitted her, love and gratitude; and Emma 


was satisfied, for when a sudden reverse of 


fortune befell her, and was followed by a mor- 
tal sickness, she bequeathed her only daughter 
to her sister, in the reposing confidence that 
she would share an equal care, an almost equal 
love with her own child.’ 

Isabel looked eagerly in Mrs. Tudor’s face 
—she started up,’ Grandmamma!’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘it is so—I know it is. You have 
been telling us of our mothers !” 

It was plain enough that she had guessed 
rightly. She turned to Lucy and folded her 
in her arms. I saw in Isabel’s glowing face, 
and fine up-raised eye, the quick succeeding 





The reason why these circumstances had 
never before been related to the daughters 
was obvious; the reason why Mrs. Tudor had 
now disclosed them, and deterred the earpose, 
by using assumed names, as apparent, and 
fully approved by its permanent happy influ- 
ence. 

Isabel, with the generosity of a noble nature, 
assumed her mother’s debt; and the only 
vestige I perceived of the worldliness that 
tinged her first intercourse with Lucy, was 
in the elaborate care with which she lavished 
all the elegant refinements of fashion on the 
native graces of the Country Cousin. 
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** The proper study of mankind is man.” 








FROM THE BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER. 
TRE LATE JUDGE WASHINGTON. 


The death of Mr. Justice Washington is an 
event, which cannot but cast a gloom upon al} 
the real friends of our country. He was bornon 
the 5th of June, 1762, and was of course in the 
68th year of his age. it is well known that he 
was the nephew, and we have a right to say, 
the favourite nephew,of President Washington. 
The latter bequeathed to him by his will his 
celebrated estate on the Potomac, Mount Ver- 
non, which was the residence of this great pat- 
riot during the most brilliant periods of his ite, 
the delightful retreat of his old age, the scene 
of his dying hours, and the spot where by his 
own order his ashes now repose in the same 
tomb with his ancestors. ‘To him also Presi- 
dent Washington gave all his valuable public 
and private papers, asa proof of his entire confi- 
dence and attachment, and made him the active 
executor of his will. Such marks of respect 
from such a man—the wonder of his own age, 
and the model for all future ages—would alone 
stamp a character of high merit, and solid dis- 
tinction uponany person. ‘They would consti- 
tute a passport to public favor, and confer an 
enviable rank far beyond the records of the 
herald’s office, or the fugutive honors of a title. 
[tis high praise to say, that Mr. Justice Wash- 
ington well deserved such confidence and dis- 
tinction. Nay, more. His merits went far 
beyond them. He was as worthy an heir as 
ever claimed kindred with a worthy ancestor. 
He was bred to the Law in his native state of 
Virginia, and arrived at such early eminence 
in his profession, that as long ago as 1798 he 
was selected by President Adams as a Justice 
of the Supreme Court upon the decease of the 
late Judge Wilson, of Penn. For thirty-one 

ears he has held that station with a constantly 
increasing reputation and usefulness. Few 
men indeed, have possessed higher qualifica- 
tions for the office, either natural or acquired, 


thoughts that were afterwards embodied insis-| Few men have left deeper traces in their judi- 
terly affection and kindness to Lucy ; and cial career of every thing,which a conscientious 
Lucy’s saintly face shone with a holy triumph| Judge ought to propose for his ambition, or his 


such as virtue of a parent may inspire. 


| virtue, or his glory. 


His mind was solid, rather 
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than brilliant ; sagacious and searching, rather} knew him best, will most love to contemplate 


than quick or eager; slow, but not torpid ; 


steady, but not unyielding ; patientin inquiry, 
forcible in conception, clear in reasoning. He 


was by original temperament,-mild, concilia- 


ting, and candid ; and yet was remarkable for 
an uncompromising firmness. Of him it may 
be truly said, that the fear of man never fell 
upon him; it never entered into his thoughts, 
much less was it seen in his actions. In him 
the love of justice was the ruling passion,—- 
it was the master-spring of a!l his conduct. 
He wade it a matter of conscience to discharge 
every duty with scrupulous zeal. It mattered 
not, whether the duty were smali or great, 
witnessed by the world or performed in pri- 
vate, every where the same diligence, watchful- 
ness, and pervading sense of justice were seen. 
There was about him a tenderness of giving 
offence, and yet a fearlessness of consequences 
in his officia] character, which L scarcely know 
how to portray. It was a rare combination, 
which added much to the dignity of the bench, 
and made justice itself, even when most severe, 
soften into the moderation of mercy. It gain- 
ed confidence when it seemed least to seek 
it. It repressed arrogance by overawing or 
confounding it. 

To say, that as a Judge he was wise, impartial 
and honest, is but to attribute to him those 
qualifications, without which the honors of the 
bench are but the means of public disgrace, or 
contempt. His honesty was a deep vital prin- 
ciple not measured out by worldly rules. His 
impartiality was a virtue of his nature, disci- 
plined and instructed by constant reffection 
upon the infirmity and accountability of man. 
His wisdom was the wisdom of the law, chas- 
tened and refined and invigorated by study, 
guided by experience, dwelling little on theory, 
bet constantly enlarging itself by a close sur- 
vey of principles. 

He was a learned Judge. Ido not mean by 
this, that every day learning, which may be 
gathered up by a hasty readiug of books and 
cases. But that which is the result of long 
continued, laborious services, and comprehen- 
sive studies. Hie read to learn and not to 
quote; to digest and master, and not merely 
to display. Te was not easily satisfied. Ifhe 
was not profound as some, he was more exact 
than most men. But the value of bis learning 
was, thatit was the key-stone of all his judg- 
ments. He indulged not the rash desire to 
fashion the law to his ewn view ; but to follow 
its precepts with a sincere good faith and sim. 
plicity. Hence he possessed the happy faculty 
of yielding just the a weight te authority, 
neither on the one hand surrendering himself 
blindfold to the dictates of other Judges, nor 
on the other hand overruling settled doctrines 
upon his own private notion of policy or justice. 

In short, as a magistrate, he was exemplary, 
and able, one whom all may reverence, and 
but few may hope to equal. 

But after all, it is as a man, that those who 


him. ‘There was a daily beauty in his life, 
which won every heart. He was benevolent, 
charitable, affectionate and liberal in the best 
sense of the terms. He was a Christian, fult 
of religious humility. Attached to the Epis- 
‘copal church by education and choice, he was 
‘one of its most sincere but unostentatious 
friends. He was as free from bigotry, as any 
‘man; and at the same time, that he claimed 
ithe right to think for himself, he admitted with- 
out reserve the same right toothers. He was, 
therefore, indulgent even to what he deemed 
‘errors in doctrine, and abhorred all persecution 
‘for conscience sake. But what made religion 
most attractive in him and gave it oecasionally 
even a sublime expression, was its tranquil, 
cheerful, unobtrusive, meek, and gentle charac- 
ter. There was a mingling of christian graces 
in him, which showed that the habit of his. 
thoughts was for another and better world. Of 
his particular opinions on doctrinal points, it 
is not my intention to speak. Such as they 
were though men may differ, as to their cor- 
rectness, all must agree that they breathed the 
spirit of an inguisitive christian 

He was areal lover of the Constitution of the 
United States; one of those, who assisted ia 
‘its adoption, and steadily and uniformly sup- 
ported it through every change of its fortunes. 
| He was a good old fashioned Federalist, of the 
school of the days of Washington. He never 
lost his confidence in the political preepiet 
which he first embraced. te was always dis- 
tinguished for moderation in the days of their 
prosperity, and for fidelity to them in the days 
of their adversity. 

I have not said too much, then, in saying 
that such a man is a public loss. Weare not 








‘indeed called to mourn over him, as one, who 


is cut off prematurely in the vigor of manhood. 
He was ripe in honors, and virtues. But the 
departure of such aman severs so many ties, 
interrupts so many delights, withdraws so many 
confidences and Jeaves such an aching void in 
the hearts of friends, and such a sense of desola- 
tion among associates, that while we bow to the 
decree of Providence our griefs cannot but pour 
themselves out in sincere lamentations. 


WIS OWA LATUIOU Se 
“Va riety we still pursue, 
“In pleasure seek for something new.” 


RECOLLECTIONS. 

I have seen the smiling infant playing in its 
mother’s arms to-day, and before the morrow 
that child has been laid in the grave.—I have 
seen the school boy tracking his way to school 
in the morning, and before the evening he has, 
been numbered with the dead. Ihave seen 
the young man mingling in gay and fashionable 























been ca 


to its God, who gave it. Ll saw the 
old map, 


tering on the brink of the grave, 





society to-day, and ere the morrow’s sun had | 
brightened the eastern horizon, his spirit had 
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careless and thoughtless to-day of death ; and 
before twenty-four hours had run their reund, 
he was cut down, by the strong arm of death, 
I then asked myself, What isman? The ques- 
tion was more than I could answer. I knew 
anaged sage. I asked him the question, What 
is man? He answered, manis nothing, and yet 
heis great; nothinginhis short existence here 
great in powers and happiness, if fitted for 
eternity, lL resolved to reflect on his answer, 
aud try to improve by it.—Miscellany. 





FRIDAY. 


Although the idea of Friday being an unlucky 
day, is supported by respectable authority,both 
among the ancients and moderns, we still feel 
inclined to be a little sceptical on the subject. 
itis true that we read ofa monarch and a war- 
rior,who would never commence any enterprise 
of importance ona Friday, or on the thirteenth 
of January, which he considered equally unfor- 
tunate. But a fortunate friend of ours was 
born on Friday, the thirteenth of January ; and 
one of the most auspicious events of his life 
had its origin on a Friday. But we have still 
stronger reasons for our infidelity as respects 
this proverb. ‘The first human being was 
created on Friday, or the sixth day of the week. 
Whether his unlucky helpmate was created on 
the same day, we are not positively informed ; 
but it may be reasonably inferred from the as- 
sertion that immediately follows, ‘male and 
female created he them.’ 
manna was given on Friday to the Hebrew 
pilgrims, while they sojoarned in the wilder- 
ness: and whoever has seen West's celebrated 
picture, will acknowledge that the whole hu- 
man race were once infinitely benefitted on a 
Friday. 
the week be stigmatized as unlucky ? ‘The day 
en which man was created, and the day also, 
on which he was redeemed? The present 
year commenced on Friday, and may it prove 
a prosperous and happy ene to all the readers 
of this paragraph—M. VY. Mirror. 





The Farmer and the Beggar.—A strong, 
hearty, lazy fellow, who preferred begging for 
a precarious subsistence to working for a sure 
one called at the house ofa blunt Massachusetts 
farmer, and, in the usual language of his race, 
asked for‘ coll victuals and old clothes.’ ‘ You 
appear to be a stout, hearty looking man,’ said 
the farmer; ‘what do you do for a living ?’ 

s * . . 5 
‘Why, not much,’ replied the fellow,” except 
travelling about from one place to another.’ 


A double portion of 


Why, then, should the sixth day of 





‘Travelling about, ha?’ rejoined the farmer: 


‘can you travel pretty well F° «O yes,’ returned 
the sturdy beggar, ‘ I’m pretty good at that.’ 
* Well then,’ said the farmer, cooly opening the 
dvor, ‘let’s see you travel.’ 





All rules have exceptions.—Two whiskered 
dandies, with hair enough on their upper lips 
to make a grenadier’s cap, went the other day 
tothe academy of fine arts, On reading the 





inscription over the door, ‘ No dogs aduwitted,’ 
the foremost turned to his friend and wittily 
observed, “You must go back, Fred, you see 
they don’t admit you.” *O, don’t be frighten- 
ed, gentlemen,*said the door keeper, ¢ you may 
both come in ;’ adding,while pocketing the cash, 
‘the regulation does not extend to puppies.’ 





Doctor Franklin——TVhe Doctor going up 
Ludgate Hill with his spectacles on, a porter 
with a load, brushing by him, damned his spec- 
tacles. ‘ You see,’ said a friend who was with 
him, ‘what you get by wearing spectacles in 
the streets.” ‘1 see what | save,’ replied the 
Doctor, —_ gravely. ‘If L had not had them 
on, he would have damned my eyes!’ 
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Highland Schoo/.— A seminary for the liberal educa- 
tion of boys is about to be established by Mr. Charles 
Zeck, Vir. John L. Watson and Mr. Adolphus E.Watson, 
at Philipstown, Putnam co. N. ¥. This place is situated 
on the Kast side of the Hudson, opposite West Point, 
and iseminently calculated, from the healthiness aud 
convenience of its location, amidst the beautiful and 
romantic scenery of the [lighlands, and at a suitable 
distance from New York, for the site of a literary insti- 
tution of the above nature.— The gentlemen who intend 
establishing the ‘Highland School,’ and under whose 


|immediate guidance and instruction it is to be conducted, 


are experienced inthe business of education, one of their 
number having been Professor in the University of Bale 
in Switzerland, and al! of them for many years teachers 
in the school of Round Hill, Northampton, and other 
seminaries in New-England.—3’ Letters to be directed 
to Charles Beck or A. E. Watson, Northampton, Mass. 
or J. 1. Watson, Boston, and alter the Ist of April next 
to West Point, N. Y. 


Wislern Temperance Jour:al.—Proposals have beea 
issued, by Jacob Medary, Jr. for publishing in Batavia, 
Ohio, a semi monthly paper under the above title. Ie 
will, asits name indicates, be exclusively devoted to the 
cause of ‘Temperance. ‘The form of the Journal will be 
Octavo, each nuimher containing eight neatly printed 
pages—price $1 perannuin. {1 ;* Subscriptions for the 
above work received at this office. 

MARRIED, 

In this city, on Sunday the 17th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Loomis, Mr. Jobn H. Bagley, to Miss Ciementina Nye, 
of Falmouth, Mass. 

On the 22d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Loomis, Mr. William 
B. Stoddard, publisher of the Rural Repository, to Miss 
Ann Maria Kosman. 

At Columbia Ville, on Saturday evening the 234 
inst. by the Rev. Mr. Stebbins, Mr. Robert H. Jenkins, 
merchant of Aibany, to Miss Cornelia Jenkins, daughter 
of Seth Jenkins, Esq. 

At Claverack, on the 23d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Slay- 
ter, Mr. Perez M. Fuller, of ‘Troy, to Miss Eliza Guest, 
of this city. 

At the same place, on the 12th inst, by the same Rey, 
gentleman, Mr. Stephen K. Hogeboom, to Miss Mary, 
youngest daughter of the Hon. Jobn 1. Miller. 


DIED, 
At Columbia Ville, on ‘Mhursday the 14th inst. Mr. 
Daniel Dobbs, aged 70 vears. 
ln New-York, ow Saturday the 23d inst. Wiss Marga- 
ret Jones, relict of the late Thomas Jones aud mother 
of Mrs. De Witt Clinton, in the God year of her age. 
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POWWEB. 





FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
HOT COFFEE, 


Let Bacchanalians chant the praise of Wine 
And bow their trembling knees before its shrine, 
While Gout and Dropsy follow in their train 
And form the chorus of their mirthful strain. 


Let others sing the Spirits of the Still, 

Tell how they elevate and how they kill, 

Show how like Circe’s fatal cups they charm, 
‘Turn Man to brute, of Reason quite disarm, 
Show weeping wives, heart-broken with despair, 
And hungry children, ignorant, and bare, 
Describe this fiery Molock raging round, 
Disclose the victims, in his fetters bound, 

Show how with Poverty and lasting shame 
Lethe’s sable mantie, covers up their name. 


From themes like these my Muse disgusted turns 
And with impatience at their folly burns, 

A nobler theme inspires my youthful tongue, 

A nobler theme, though yet in verse unsung— 
Coffee I sing! celestial gift! designed 

To cure the wants and sorrows of mankind, 

No other fruit such bealthful virtues boast, 

Or forms a beverage of such pleasing gust. 


The tempting Grape, which gives such madd’ning bliss, 
Sinks into nothing, when compared with this, 

And though ° it cheers the hearts of God's and Men, 
Leaves its sad votaries poverty and pain. 

So other strong intoxicating draughts, 

Burn up the entrails, while the sufferer laughs, 

So deathless vultures round Promotheus flock, 

Feast on his liver and his groanings mock. 


And the gay Poppy, claims in vain our praise 
When named with Coffee's ever-verdant bays, 
Its potent juice may cure the sick man’s pain, 
But often used will stultify the brain, 

And drive all noble daring from the mind, 
With all the virtues that adorn mankiyyy 


See Turkey's sons lie groveling on the ground, 
With opiate fetters long ignobly bound, 

On them fair Science never deigns to shine, 
Nor Freedom wakes the soul to acts divine ; 
But on their neck, the haughty Sultan treads, 
Applies the bow string, or cuts off their heads. 
So artful boys throw poison in the brook 

And take the sleeping fish without a hook, 


And China’s boast, must hide its pallid face 
Gun-powder, Hyson, all the Imperial race, 
When Coffee comes, the morning's chief delight, 
Like nectar fragrant, and like amber bright, 
Health and good-fecling sparkling in the bowl, 
We quaff delight and elevate the soul, 
While Charity divine her wings expand 
And covers every tribe of every land. 

FROM BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
THE CHARMED PICTURE. 


Qh! that those lips had language!—Life hath pass’d 
With me but roughly since I saw thee last. 
Thine eyes arq¢charin’d—thine earnest eyes, 
Thou image of the dead! 
A spel! within this sweetness lies, 
A virtue thence is shed, 


M. 





Oft in their meek blue light enshrined, 
A blessing seems to be ; 

And sometimes there my wayward mind 
A still reproach can see. 


And sometimes Pity—soft and deep, 
And quivering through a tear ; 

Ev’n as if Love in Heaven could weep, 
For Grief left drooping here. 


And oh ! my spirit needs that balm, 
Needs it midst fitful mirth, 

And in the night-hour’s haunted calm, 
And by the lonely hearth. 


Look on me thus, when hollow Praise 
Hath made the weary pine, 

For one true tone of other days, 
One glance of love like thine ! 


Look on me thus, when sudden glee 
Bears my quick heart along, 
On wings that struggle to be free 
As bursts of skylark song. 


In vain, in vain !—too soon are felt 
The wounds they cannot flee ; 

Better in child-like tears to melt, 
Pouring my soul on thee! 


Sweet face that o'er my childhood shone, 
Whence is tiny power of change, 

Thus, ever shadowing back my own, 
The rapid and the strange ? 


Whence are they charm'd—those earnest eyes, 
I know the mystery well ! 

In my own trembling bosom lies 
The Spirit of the Spell. 


Of Memory, Concience, Love, "tis borna— 
Oh ! change no longer, Thou! 

For ever be the blessing worn 
On thy pure thoughtful brow ! 





es 


UUGUASe 


*¢* And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
*¢ Despise not the value of things that are small.” 
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Answer lothe puzz.Es in our last, 


Puzz.e 1.— Because it contains the ashes of the great. 
PuzzLE .—A Lead pencil. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
My first is a movement that’s light, 
My second’s a mere strip of leather, 
My whole, if | now guess aright, 
Is composed of three vowels together. 


il. 
Why is an Hebrew in a fever like a diamond? 


_— 
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ASHBEL STODDARD, 


Has constantly for sale, athis Book-Store, all kinds 
of Schoo! Books now in use, which he will sell on the 
lowest terms. Also, a general assortment of Miscella- 
neous Books, Blank Books, Writing and Letter Paper, 
Lawyers’ and Justices’ Blanks, Writing and Printing 
Ink, Stationary, Garden Seeds, &e &c. 

N. B. Printing of every description executed at this 
office on the most reasonable terms. 








RURAL REPOSITORY. 

Is printed and published every other Saturday at One 
Dollar per annum, payable in advance, by WILLIAM 
B. STODDARD, at Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office 
and Book Store, No. 135, Curner of Warren and 
Third Streets, Hudson—where communications may 
be left, or transmitted through the post office. 

LF All Orders and Communications must be post paid 
to receive attention. 











